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SELECTED POETRY. 
BENEDICITE DAUGHTER. 

The lady-abbess was going te rest, 

And the nuns in their cetls were sleeping, 
Save one, who, sick of so dulla nest, 

Was over the battlement peeping; 
And under the convent wall she spied 

A boat in the dimpling water, 
And in it a youth, who fondly cried, 

+ Come down, Benedicite daughter.” 


he threw him one end of asilken thread, 
And she kept fast ho!d of the other; 
«Be silent! be sifent!” she tremblingly said, 
“Or you'll wake our lady-mother.” 
She drew up aladder of ropes, and soon 
The youth in his stout arms caught her; 
“Away,” he cried, “by the light of the moon; 
Away, Bencdicite daughter.” 


The lady-abbess awoke, and she heard 
A nuise at the midnight hour; 

She counted her brood, and missing a bird, 
She sought it in hall and tower: 

The ladder she spied,and down it she hied, 
But she tumbled into the water! 

The Soat sailed off, and the lovers cried, 
«Farewell! Benedicite Daughter.” 














EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 





A SISTER’S LOVE AND COURAGE. 





BY MRS. JAMESON. 





My hceroine—truly and in every sense does she deserve 
the name—was the daughter ofa rich brewer and wine- 
inerchant of Deuxponts. She was one of five children, 
two much older and two much younger than herself. Her 
eldest brother was called Henri: he had early displayed} 
such uncommon talents, and such a decided inclination for, 
study, that his father was determined to give him all the 
advantages of a learned education, and sent him to the 
university of Mlangau, in Bavaria, whence he returned to 
his family, with the highest testimonies of his talents and 
good conduct. His father now destined him for the clerical | 
profession, with wich his own wishes accorded, His sister 
fondly dwelt upon his praises, and described him, perhaps 
with all a sister's partiality, as being not only the pride 
of his family, but all his fellow-citizens, ‘tall, and hand- 
some. and good,” of a most benevolent, enthusiastic tem- 
per, and devoted to his studies. When he had been at! 
home for some time. he attracted the notice of one of the} 
princes in the northof Germany, with whom he traveled, 
I believe, in the capacity of secretary. The name of the 
prince, and the particulars of this part of his life, have 
escaped me; butit appeared that, through the recommenda- 
tion of this powerful patron, he became professor of the- 
ology in a university at Courtland, I think at Riga, or 
somewhere near it, for the name of this city was continu- 
ally recurring in her narrative. Henri, was at this time! 
about eight-and-twenty. 

While here, it was his fate to fall passionately in love 
with the daughter of a rich Jew merchant. His religious 
zeal mingled with his love; he was as anxious to convert 
jis mistress as to possess her—and, in fact, the first wos 
a necessary preliminary to the second. The consequences 
were all in the usual style of such matters. The relations 
discovered the correspendence, and the young Jewess was 
forbidden to see or speak toher Jover. They met in secret. 
Whet arguments he might use to convert this modern 
Jessica, | know not, but they prevailed. She declared her- 
self convinced, and consented to fly with him beyond the 
frontiers, into Silesia, to be baptized, and become his wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well-arranged, or were 

















|; council was held, and it was determined at once that ap- 





was a Christian, and his betrothed bride, as they had ex- 
changed rings, or had gone through some similar ceremony. 
The father Jew denied this on the part of his daughter, 
and Henri desired to be confronted with the lady who was 
thus said to have turned his accuser. Her family made 
many difficulties, but by the order of the judge she was 
objiged to appear. She was brought into the court of justice, 
pale, trembling and supported by her father and others of 
her kindred. The judge demanded whether it was by her 
own will that she had fled with Henri Ambos? She an- 
swered in a faint voice, “No.” Had then violence been 
used to carry her off! ‘Yes.’ Was she a Christian! 
“No.” Did she regard Henri as her affianced husband! 
“cc fo.”? 

On hearing these rephes, so different from the truth— 
from all he could have acticipated—the unfortunate young 
man appeared fora few minutes stupified; then, as ifseized 
with sudden phrensy, he made a desperate offort to rush 
upon the young Jewess. On being prevented, he drew a 
knife from his pocket, which he attempted to plunge into his 
bosom, but it was wrested from him; in the scuttle he was 
wounded in the hands and face, and the young lady swoon- 
ed away. The sight of his mistress insensibie, and his 
blood flowing, restored the lover to his senses. He became 
sullenly calm, offered not another word in his own defence, 
refused to answer any questions, and was immediately con- 
veyed to prison. 

These particulars came to the knowledge of his family 
after the lapse of many months, but of his subsequent fate 
they could learn nothing. Neither his sentence nor his 
punishment could be ascertained; and although one of his 
relations went to Riga, for the purpese of obtaining some 
information, some redress, he returned without having 
effected either of the purposes of his journey. Whether 


whom she spoke with the most grateful enthusiasm, by the 
title of M.le Pasteur. She met with the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining from the police the official return of her broth- 
er’s condemnation, vlace of exile, punishment, etc; but 
at length, by almost incredible boldness, perseverance, and 
address, she was in possession of these, and with the 
assistance of her good friend the pastor, she drew up a 
petition to the emperor. With this she waited on the 
minister of the interior, to whom, with great difficulty, 
and after many applications, she obtained access. He 
treated her with great harshness, and absolutely refused 
to deliver the petition. She threw herself on her knees, 
and added tears to entreaties; but he was inexorable, and 
added brutally,— Your brother was a mauvais sujet; he 
ought not to be pardoned, and if I were the emperor I 
would not pardon him.” 

She rose from her knees, and stretching her arms to- 
wards heaven, exclaimed with fervor—I call heaven to 
witness that my brother was innocent! I thank heaven 
that you are not the emperor, for I can still hope!” 

The minister, in a rage, said—‘*Do you dare to speak 
thus to me! Do you know who I am?” 

‘“*Yes,” she replied; ‘you are his excellency the minis- 
ter C——; but what of that! you are a cruel man! but I 
put my trust in heaven and the emperor; and then,” said 
she, “I left him, without even a courtesy, though he follow- 
ed me to the door, speaking very loud and angrily.” 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers, (for even 
those who were most gentle, and who allowed the hard- 
ship of the case, stil] refused to interfere, or deliver her 
petition,) she resolved to do, what she had been dissuaded 
from attempting in the first instance—to appeal to the 
emperor in person: but it was in vain she lavished hun- 
dreds of dollars in bribes to the inferior officers; in vain 





Henri had died Jf hiswo unds, or languished in a perpetual 
dungeon, remained a mystery. 

Six years thus passed away. His father died: his mother, 
who persisted in hoping, while all others despaired, linger- 
ed on in heart-wearing suspense. At length, in the begin- 
ing of last year, (1838,) a traveling merchant passed 
through the city of Deuxponts, and inquired forthe family 
of Ambos. He informed them that in the preceding year 
he had seen and spoken toa man in rags, witha long beard, 
who was working in fetters with other criminals, near the 
fortress of Barinska, in Siberia; who described himself as 
Henri Ambos, a pastor of the Lutheran church, unjustly 
condemned, and besought him with tears, and the most 
urgent supplications, to convey some tidings of him to his 
unhappy parents, and beseech them to use every means to 
obtain his liberation. 9 
You must imagine—for I cannot describe as she aesicri- 
bed—the feelings which this intelligence excited. A family 


plications should be made to the police authorities at St. 
Petersburgh, to ascertain beyound a doubt the fate of poor 
HWenri—that a petition in his favor must be presented to the 
emperer of Russia; but who was to present it! The second 
brother offered himself, but he had a wife and twochildren; 
the wife protested that she should die if her husband left 
her, and would not hear of his going; besides, he was the 
only remiining hope of his mother’s family. The sister 
then said that she would undertake the journey, and urged 
that, as a woman, she had more chance of success in such 
an affair than her brother. ‘he mother acquiesced. There 
was, in truth, no alternative; and being amply furnished 
with the means, this generous, affectionate, and strong- 
minded girl, set off alone, on her long and perilous journey. 
“When my mother gave me her blessing,” said she, ‘I 
made 2 vow to heaven and my own heart, that 1 would not 
return alive without the pardon of my brother. J feared 
nothing. I had nothing to live for. I had health and 
strength, and I had nothing to doubt of my own success, 
because { was resolved to succeed; but ah! liche madame! 
what a fate was mine! my poor old mother!” Here she 
burst into tears, and threw herself back inthe carriage; 
after a few minutes she resumed her narrative. 

She reached the city of Riga without mischance. There 





bétrayed; for they were pursued by her relations and over- 
taken before they reached the frontiers. ‘The young man 
was accused of carrying off his Jewish love by force: and 
this, I believe, at Riga, where the Jewa are protected, is 
acapital crime. The affair was brought before the tribu- 
nal, and the accused defended himself by declaring that 


she collected the necessary documents relative to her 
brother’s character and conduct, withall the circumstances 
of hia trial, and hadthem properly attested. Furnished 
with these papers, she proceeded to St. Petersburgh, where 
she arrived safely in the begining of June, 1833. She had 





the girl had fled with him by her own free will; that she 


ogee furnished with several letters of recommendation, 


she beset the imperial suite, at reviews, at the theatre, on 
the way tothe church: invariably beaten back by the guards, 
or the attendants, she could not penctrate to the emperor’s 
presence, After spending six weeks in daily ineffectual 
attempts of this kind, hoping every morning, and almost 
despairing every evening—threatened by the police, and 
spurned by the officials—Providence gave her a friend in one 
of her own sex. Among some ladies of rank, who becaine 
interested in her story, and invited her to their houses, was 
a Countess Elise, something or other, whose name I did not 
write down. One day, on seeing her young protegee over- 
whelmed with grief, and almost in despair, she said, with 
emotion, ‘*I cannot dare to present your petition myself, I 
might be vent off to Siberia, or at least banished the court; 
but all I candoI will. I will lend you my equipage and 
servants. I willdress you in my robes; you shall drive to 
the palace the next levee day, and obtain the audience un- 
der my name; when pnee in the presence of the emperor, 
you must manage for youcself. If 1 risk thus much, will 
you venture the rest?™\ap >. 

‘“‘And what,” said I; “ie your answer?” 

“Oh!” she replied,:*I could not answer; but I threw my- 
self at her feet, and kissed the hem of her gown!” 

I asked her whether she Hadjmot feared to risk the safety 
of her generous friend!) She *eplied, “That thought did 
not strike me—but what would you have! I cast it from me. 
I was resolved to have my brother’s pardon—I would have 
sacrificed my own life to obtain #—and, heaven forgive 
me, I thought little of what it migtit cost another.” 

This plan was soon arranged, and at the time appoint- 
ed my resolute heroine drove up te the palace ina splendid 
equipage, preceded by a running footman, with three la- 
quais in full dress, mounted behind. She was announced 
as the Countess Elise——, who «upplicated a particular 
| audience of his majesty. The doors fiew open, and ina 

few moinents she was in the presence of the emperor, who 
‘advanced one or two steps to meet her, with an air of 
‘gallantry, but suddenly started back——. 

Here I could not help asking her, whether at that mo- 
ment she did not feel her heart sink! 

‘‘No,” said she firmly; ‘‘on the contrary, I felt my heart 
beat quicker and higher! I sprang forward and knelt at 
his feet,exclaiming, with clasped hands—‘Pardon, imperi- 
al majesty! Pardon!” 

“Who are you?” siid the emperor, astonished; and 
what can I do for you?” 

He spoke gently, more gently than any of his ministers, 


and overcome, even by my own hopes, I burst into a flood 
of tears, and said, 
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particularly with one to a German ecclesiastic, of 





| May it please your imperial majesty, I am not countess 
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Elise——, I am only the sister of the unfortunate Henri 


Ambos, ec 
O imperial majesty!—pardon my poor brother: 


who has been condemned on false accusation. 


I held 


out the petition and the papers, and at the same time, prcs- 


trate on my knees, I seized the skirt of his embroidered 
coat, and pressed it to my lips. The emperor said, 

“Rise, rise!” but I would not rise; I still held out my 
papers, resolved not to rise till he had taken them. At 
last the emperor, who seemed much moved, extended one 
hand towards me, and took the papers with the other, 
saying, - 

“Rise, mademvoiselle—I command you to rise. I ventur- 
ed to kiss his hand, and said, with tears, 

“I pray of your majesty to read that paper.” 

He said, “1 willread it.’ I then rose from the ground, 
and stood watching him while he unfolded the petition 


: Y alles a5 
and read it. His countenance changed, and he exclaimed 


once or twice, 

“Is it possible!—This is dreadful!” When he had 
finished, he fulded the paper, and without any observation, 
said at once, 

**Madamoiselle Ambos, your brother is pardoned.” The 
words rung in my ears, and I again flung myself at his 
fect, saying, and yet I scarce knew what I said, 

“Your imperial majesty is a good man upon earth; do 
you indeed pardon my brother! Your minister would not 
suffer me to approach you; and even yet I fear jue 
He said, 

“Fear nothing: you have my promise.” He then raised 
me from the ground, and conducted me himself to the 
door. 1 tried to thank and bless him, but could not; he 
held out his hand for me to kiss, and then bowed his head 
as I left the room. 

**Ach ja! the emperor is a good man—-cin schoner, fei- 
ner, mann! but he does not know how cruel his ministers 
are, and all the evil they do, and all the justice they refuse, 
in his name!” 

(The excitement and fatigue produced a severe attack of 
illness under which she was still laboring, when, on the 
fifth day after her interview with Nicholas, a daguais in 
the imperial livery came to her lodging with a sealed 
packet, and “the emperor’s compliments to Madamoiselle 
Ambos.” It was the pardon fur her brother.) 

Those mean official animals, who had betore spurned 
her, now pressed upon her with offers of service, and even 
the minister C— offered to expedite the pardon himself 
to Siberia, in order to save her trouble; but she would not 
suffer the precious paper out of her hands: she determined 
to carry it herself—-to be herself the bearer of glad tidings; 

she had resolved that none but herself should take ott 
those fetters, the very description of which had entered 
her soul; so, having made her arrangements as quicl:ly as 
possible, she set off for Moscow, where she arrived in 
three days. According to her deseription, the town in 
Siberia, to the governor of which she carried an odicial 
recommendation, was nine thousand versts beyond Moscow; 
and the fortress to which the wretched malefactors were 
exiled was ata great distance beyond thet. T could not 
well make out the situation of either, and, unluckily, I had 
no map with me but a road map of Germany, and it war 


vident that my heroine was no geographer, She told me || ther voice. 


that, alter leaving Moscow, she traveled post seven days 
and seven nights, only sleeping in the earriage. She 
then reposed for two days, and then posted on for another 
seven days and nights; alone, and wholly unprotected, ex- 
cept by her own innocence and energy, and a few tines of 
recommendation, Which had been given to her at ‘t. 
Petersburgh. 

At length, in the beginning of August, she arrived at 
the end of her journey, and was courteously received by 
the commandant of the fortress. She presented the par- 


. P : ee a ere . ocak. | 
don, with a hand which trembled with impatience and joy | ferce, with Treenal, and myself, and sixteen men, with 


too great to be restrained, almost to be borne. ‘The otlicer 
looked very grave, and took, she thought, a long time to 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE CAPTURED_INDIAMAN. 


A line of battle ship led—and two frigates 
land three sloops of our class were stationed on the out 
|skirts of the fleet. . 

| On this evening, (we had by this time progressed into 
|the trades, and where within three hundred miles of 
Barbadoes,) the sun had set bright and clear, after a most 
beautiful day, and we were bowling along right before it;) 
‘but there was no moon, and although the stars sparkled | 
brightly, yet it was dark; we were the sternmost of the! 
jmen-of-war—we had the task of whipping in the slug- 
It was my watch on deck. Auda gun from tlic} 


*x* * * * 





wards. 


1 ommodore, who showed a number of lights—What is 


that Mr. Kennedy?” said the captain to the old gunner. | 
{\**"Phie sternmost ship to make more sail and close, sir.””| 
| We repeated the signal and stood on hailing the dullest’ 
of the merchantmen inthe neighborhood to make more 
sail, and firing a musket shot now and then over the most 
distant of them. By and by we saw a large West India- 
man suddenly haul her wind, and stand across our bows. | 
“Forward, there,’ sung out Mr. Splinter, ‘stand by| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘to fire a shot at that fellow from the boat gum, if he docs 
Inot bear up. What can he be after! Sergant Arm- 
istrony,’—to a marine, who was standing close by him,}| 
jin the waist,—“get a musket and fire over him.” It was 
|done, and the ship imediately bore up her course again. | 
We now ranged along side of him on his larboard quar-| 
|ter. 

| “Ifo the ship ahoy!"—Hillo!” was the reply.— 
\*Make more sail sir and run into the body of the fleet, or| 
|I shall tire into you; why dont you sir, keep in the wake of 
the commodore! No answer. 
Rip What mean you by hauling your wind just now 

mgt 
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* Yesh, yesh,” at length responded a voice from the mer-| 
ichantman 
“Something wrong here,” said Mr. Splinter. ‘Back | 


}your maintopsail, sir, and hoist a light at the peak; I| 
ishall send a boat on board of you. Boatswain’s mate! 
|pipe away the crew of jolly boat.” We also packed| 
jmaintopsail, and were in the act of lowering down our| 
j boat, when the officer rattled out, **keep all fast with the} 
boat; } can’t comprehend the chap’s maneuvers for the| 
jsoul of me. He has not hove-to.” Once more we were} 
Within pistol shot of him. Why don’t you heave to sir!”’| 





| 





} 


All silent. 
| Presently we could perceive a confusion and noise of| 
strugeling on board, and anury voices, as if the people | 
Were trying to force there way up the hatchway from be- 
‘low; and a heavy thumping upon deck, and creaking of 
| blocks, and retling of the cordage, while the main yard | 
|} Was first braced one way and then another, as if two par-| 
ties were striving forthe mastery. At length a voice} 
‘hailed distinetly,—‘*We are captured by a——.””_ 
‘sudden sharp ery, and a slash overboard told of some] 
ivarful deed. 

Ve are taken by privateer or pirate,” 


| 


rung out ano- 
This was followed by 2 heavy crashing blow, | 
as When the spike of a butcher's axe is driven through a} 
bulluck’s forehead deep in the brain. | 
By this the captain was on deck, all hands had been 
caltad, and the word had been passed to clear away the| 
fure mast carronage on the starboard side, and to load them | 
| with grape. 
| “On board, there—eet below a 
crew, as I shall fire with grape.” 
| ‘The hint was now taken. The ship at length came to| 
‘the wind rounded to, under her lee—and an armed 


i—WC 


| 
| 
| 
\¢ 


ll you of the English| 


icutiasses were sent on board. 


We jumped on deck; at the gangway Mr. Trenall stum-| 


read the paper, which consisted only of six or eight lines.!) bled, and tell over the dead bedy of a man, no doubt the| 


At last he stammered out, 


lone who had hailed him last, with bis skull cloven to tlic | 


“I am sorry—but the Henri Ambos metioned in this||/ eyes, and a broken cutlass blade sticking in the gash.—| 


paper—is dead!’ Poor girl! she fellto the earth. 


| We were immediately accosted by the mate, who was| 


When she reached this part of her story she burst into|| lashed down to the ringbolt close by the bits, with his| 


a fresh flood of tears, wrung her hands, and for some time) 


could utter nothing but passionate exclamations of gricf. 
**Ach licbe Gott! was fur ein schrecklich shichsal war 


das meine! What a horrible fate was mine! I had come || the lieutenant of her, and twelve men are now in the 
thus far to find—not my brother—nxur ein grab! (only al/cabin.” 
grave!”) she repeated several times, with an accent of’ || 
The unfortunate man had died a year before,—|| 


despair. 


The fetters in which he worked had caused an ulcer in| and boatswain, the men who hailed you just now; the 
his leg, which he neglected, and, after some weeks of | last was knocked on the head, and the furmer was stab 


horrid suilering, death released him. The task-werk, for 


nearly five years, of this accomplished, and even learned || 
man in the prime of his life and mental powers, had been} 


to break stones upon the road, chained hand and foot, and 
confounded with the lowest. melefactors.—Visits and 
sketches at home and abroad, 


Live oF max.—Man passes his life in reasoning on the 
past, in complaining of the present, and in trembling for 
the future, 


} 





hands tied at the rist by sharp cords, so tightly, that the 
| blood was spouting from beneath his nails. 
| ‘We have been surprised by a privateer schooner, sir; 


“Where are the rest of the crew?” 
Be All secure in the forecastle, except the second mate} 





, bed and thrown overboard.” 
By this time the lieutenant had reached the cabin fol-| 
lowed by his people, while the merchant crew once more! 


|, took charge of the ship, crowding sail into the body of| 
I followed him close, pistol and cutlass in hand,} 


| 


' the fleet. 
‘and I shall never forget the scene that presented itself 
| when J entered. The cabin was that o/'a vessel of five hun- 
dred tons, elegantly fitted up; the pannels were filled with 
crimson cloth; and golden moulding, with superb damask 
hangings before the stern windows and the side 

land brilliantly lighted up by two large swinging | 










|| spoke afterwards, and died 


hung from the deck above, which were reflected froin and 
multiplied in, several] plate glass mirrors, in the pannels, 
In the recess, which in cold weather had been occupied 
by the stove, now stood a splendid cabinet piano-forte, the 
silk corresponding with the crimson cloth of the pannels ; 
it was open: a Leghorn bonnet with a green veil, a@ parasol] 
and two long white gloves, as if recently pulled off, lay 
on it, with the very mold of the hands in them. 

The rudder case was particularily beautiful: it. was a 
gilded palm tree, the stern painted, and interlaced with 
golden fretwork, like the lozenges of « pine apple, while 
the leaves spread up and adorned the rool, 

The table was laid for with cold 
wine, and a profusion of silver things, a1 
ly; but it was in great disorder; =p! =¢s broken, 
and dishes with meet upset, and kas tnd iorks, with 
spoons scattered about. She was evie. uthy of those 
London West Indiamen, on bo:ar \ ui ’ there 
was much splendor and great i : ! the 
hand of lawless violence had 
lay across the table, with lis head wuc.ging over the side 
of it next to us, and unable to help tii 
tied behind his back, and a gag ta his ioc; his tee 


Supper, 


meet and 
' 


sparkling bright- 









purple from the blosd runing to his hoid, and the white 
of his eyes turned up, while his loud stentorious breath- 
ing but two clearly indicated th: rupture cf = vessel on 


the brain. 

He was a stout portly looking min. and «though we 
raised hin on the instant. and lias! him bl and threw 
water on his face, and dic iwe could for him, he never 
in half an hour. 

Four gentlemanly Jooking men were sitting at table, 
lashed to their chairs, pale and trembling, six of 
the most rufiian looking scoundrels T ever beleld, stood 
on the opposite side of the table in a row fronting us, 
withthe light from the lamps shining fullon theni: they were 
small, but very square mulattos; one was a South Ameri- 
can Indian, with the square highboned visage, and long, 
lank, black glossy hair on his chest. These fourhad no 
clothing besides their trowsers, and stood with their arms 
folded, in all the calmness of desperate men, caught 
at some horrible atrocity, which they knew shut out all 
hope of mercy. The two others were white Frenchmen, 
tall dashy whiskered, sallow desperadoes, but still, won- 
derful to relate, with, if I may so speak, the manners of 
gentlemen. One of them squinted and had a hair lip, 
which gave him a horrible expression. They were dress- 
ed in white trowsers and shirts, yellow silk sashes round 


4 





hile 





li their waists, and a sort of blue uniforia, blue jackets, blue 


Gascon caps, With peaks, from each of which descend- 
eda large balloon tasecl, hanging down on the side of 
their heads. 

The whole party had apparently made up their minds 
that resistance was vain, for the pistols and cutlasses, 
some of them bloody, had all been laid onthe table, with 
the buts and handles towards us, contrasting herribly 
with the glittering equipage of steel, and erystal, and 
silver things, on the snow white damask table ecloth.— 
They were imincdiately seized and ironed, to which they 
submitted in silence. We next released the passengers, 
and were overpowered with thanks, one dancing one Jaugh- 
ing, one crying. But merciful heaven!—what an object 
met our eyes! Drawing aside the curtain which coneeal- 
eda scfa fitted into the recess, there lay more dead than 
alive, atalland most beautiful girl, hier head resting on her 
left arm, her clothes dishevelled and torn, blood on her 
bosom, and foam in her mouth, with her long hair loose 
and dishevelled, and covering the upper part of her deac- 
ly pale face: her wild sparkling black eyes pro- 
truded from their seckets, and glanced, and elared with 
the fire of a maniac’s, while her blue lips kept gibbering 
an incoherent prayer,one moment, and the next imploring 
mercy, as if she still had been in the hands of those who 
knew not the name; and soon a low, hysterical laugh, 
made our blood freeze it. our bosoms, which soon ended in 
along, dismal yell, as she rolled ctf the couch upon 
hard deck, and lay in a cead faint. 

Alas the day! a maniac she was from thet hour. She 
was the only daughter of the murdered captain cf the 
ship, and never awoke in her unclouded reason, to the 
fearful consciousness of honer and her nz- 


the 


her own dishon 
rent’s death.—Ldinburgh Wagazine. 
CORNISH MINES. 
Amongst the various mines of Cornwall, one of tlic 
most interesting, as well as the most wildly situated, is 
the Levant Copper and tin mine, in the parish of St. Just, 
near the Land’s End. Its principal operations are carri- 
ed on upon the summit of the clitis, and on and under the 
rocks, which brave the fury of the western ocean. At 
the base of the precipice, at the termination of a narrow 
and deep chasm in the rocks, and almost on a level with 
high-water-mark, is seen the entrance of the adit, or the. 
outlet by which the water is discharged from the mine 
into the sea; a little higher up appears the mouth of the 
shaft, by which the workmen descend by ladders into the 
mine; and on the summit of the cliffis the principal shaft, 





and a smal] steam-engine by which the mine is drained. 
hand the oar drawn up to the surface. From this sheft. 
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. which is nearly .50 yards in depth, are carried several|| Bonaparte, between manand man, the genius of the first |/time, by his prodigicexs power he hurried along with him 
od horizontal gviir.os, called levels, at different depths,|}appears to be less elevated than that of the second.—||or repeiled its waves. Men, in his eyes, were nothing 
a both eastwar« -tward. The highest level is twen-|| Washington does not belong as Bonaparte, to that race || but the means of dominion: no sympathy existed between 

‘ ty-eight, and est 100 yards below the adit; and|{of Alexanders, and Cwsars, who _ Surpass the erdinary |/their happiness and his. He had promised to deliver 
be en the shait is war the shore, most of the western|}standard of the human species. Nothing astonishing ap-||them, and he chained them instead: he isolated himself 
levels are imme. ctely under the sea; some of them have} pertains to his personal history; he is hot placed upon aj) from them; they separated themselves from him. The 
y been excavated nearly 00 yards horizontally in that di-|/vast theatre; he has not to contend with the ablest cap-|/kines of Egypt constructed their funeral pyramids not 
. rection. %+ deep as the sixty-six yards level, not only|j/tains and the most potent monarchs of the age; he does among flourishing fields, but’ inthe midst of sterile sands. 
th the roaring of tic sea in stormy weather, but the ordina-|| mot traverse seas; he does not rush from Memphis to Vi-||'These vast tombs rise like eternity in solitude. It is thus 
le ry breaking of wtves ou the rocks, and roliing of the peb-|jenna, or Cadiz to Moscow; but defends himself with a//that Bonaparte had erected the monument of his fame, 

Hs bles on the bes a, are “istinetly heard by the miners, but} handful of citizens on a new and renowned shore, within | 

= . . : eee Ee, , 3° 4 ha en > circle of rst] Sresides INAS } 

id without the shonest appre hension of dang: tr At the| the narrow circle of domestic firesides. He engages 1n | THE MOCKING BIRD. 

: les yards level. ‘ae winers hear the sea dashing against |}uone of those combats which renew the bloody triumphs Bh ie eons the Genes Siteaiinal ‘ a i 
hy the rock durizg storms, but not at other times; in the|}of Arbea and Pharsalia; he does not prostrate thrones in| Te pencccnct ae a és ms ay oon ye ace 
he deeper levels it is not heard at all. The water drawn | order to erect otliers on their ruins; he places not his Soot | - as = : svaagrens saves, an ecorate 
vil . | ERE RES Sie OT ae hae, the neck of king. with a thousand beautiful flowers that perfume the air 
ef from the mine is quite brackish; but so very close is the || upon the neck of kings. aroun); where the forest 1 field d 1 witl 
ne texture of the rock, thet, although the mine is so deep| I'he actions of Washington scem, as it were, to be} blo salen f 10 : ze a i ow ee der ee oe 
¢ andthe rock is penetrated in so many parts directly under} wrapped in silence; he acts with caution: it might be said | aie othe Beste. —- Bs santos po §0 Bie wang pac 
ms the ocean, the quantity of water is surprisingly sinall.—|;that he feels himself responsible for the liberty of the wig gree grime Bog a citakiaer ignonias “d ee 

, ; ; é ) , : ; a . : ; ‘ ; s $ ar): a 
bs In the mouth of Octubor Jast it did not exceed sixteen |jfuture, and he fears to compromise it. It is not with his ahiine econ St so . oa oo ee Ps Sag the 
“" gallons por minute; which is nothing, when compared|{own destinies that this hero of a new order is charged; beneegeth : r mt ag 8 moun hs stil hig Co oo 
is : “ . “ é ‘. a? 7. . > &£ LY 
_ With tho quantity drawn trom some of the large mines in|} it is With those of his country; and he does not allow him- alesis y= o +t J ie ark ? aie te Pern 
i the central mining district of Cornwall, from one of which/|!self to trifle with that which is not his own. But from ies a the — ‘fic oe os londi nett e nit 
> ‘ , : . “ ° . Olt =] y $ 
was discharged in the same month upwards of 1800 gal-|/ this profound darkness what efiulgence is to break forth! tf lie! Rpt ti 9 ss “f - on x t a) oir 
" lons per minute. Search the unknown woods where glittered the sword of fl <3 i a ge or wend a pon ss fi oo - ag 
; The whole scene is uncommonly picturesque. The Washington, and what will you find! tombs! no! a world! || "OWerss Where a gemal warmth seldom forsakes the at- 
. > whole scene is ume c Jent Sor eM,. a: Se thes Uictiall Winnie lorious || @OSPhere; whose berries and fruits are met with at every 
sides of the chasm are covered with dark @rey and yellow || Washington has left the United States as the glorious ; : ge : 
sides ne ab K gre} ; Hevophy of his Geld of battle step;—in a word, kind reader, it is where Nature seems to 
y lichens. ‘The gleams of the early sun falling around pro- || 'Topiy OF his field of battle. ; “|| have paused as she passed over the earth, and opening her 
dace 1 beautiful ed2:t—the wild arena of industry, and the|| Bonaparte has no trait of resemblance of this staid ||"""~ P®4s agian ‘ ’ a. S89 
r Ice @ beaue ul ile ‘ ; 202 O Y> A “i ib eae he ancient soil. covered with |] **°t2- t° have strewn with unsparing hand, the diversified 
piles of richore on the summit, all vivid with light, while ||-4™merican; he combats upon the ancient soil, covered with |] -7 ys Ml the : 
cs 2 ut, all ght, ree ‘n: he js occupied with his own fate ||8@e4s from which have sprung all the beautiful and splen- 
Ee eh Es ae Hae inten. aud > sea be- |) 8picndor and renown; he is occupied with his own fate ||\7y"~ ; egg : 
the shadow is on the stern precipice, and ou the sea be ; t lid f ; which I 3] ld . d b I 
: st hese Ri dag . hs fe Sin conus Go tear thnk the wile ill be short, || @'¢ forms Which fT should in vain attempt to describe, that 
7 neath. The narrow path fromthe summit to the opening|}@#one. ile seems to know that his mission Wi short, < . : ; 
f Le ne mit to the oil chat the ey bles fi lee & holebe eile the mocking bird should have fixed its abode there, only 
| into tie mine winds down the face of the cliff, and at} that the torrent which trembles trom so lofty a height will] 1 i. onderous song should be heard 
every turn there are sheds erected, where the workmen||4uickly pass away; therefore hastens to enjoy and de- But echt i. that add land? It isin eo 
are accustomed to change their dresses before they de- j base his glory, as if it were a fugitive youth. Similar to}. 3 . ce ae 8 
get rn : “oat ah, Slee: aruiis Cues okeliinn rach || tinent to whose distant shores Europe has sent forth her 
scend, and where they again emerge from the mine. A/|{ tie gods of Homor, he wishes with four strides to reach . : Seca 
send, " y ag merg au a2 A cage hes ag Diectesetein aal adventurous sons, to wrest for themselves a habitation 
stranger who from the summit of the cliff, during the|{the extremities of the world; he appears upon every shore, | ai. wild inhabitants of the forest, and to convert the 
storm, should view the miners winding down a path soj{he inscribes his name precipitately in the registers of|| |) io te4 soil into fields of exuberant fertility. It is, 
narrow that the stallest deviation would be fatal, and|/every people—he throws crowns to his family and soldiers mine im BS eatals re ; vse y- i. 
. : fh, Soa ; eins s ialitins genital vo.|{reader, in Louisiana that these bounties of nature are in 
then descending 2 shaft on whose very verge the sea broke |[in his impetuous progress; he is alike rapid in his move he e gine Nie = . 
; g on Who y verg ents. in his victorice, in his laws. Incumbent over the ||*#¢ greatest perfection. It is there that you should lis- 
furiously, would naturaily be filled with alarin and appre-|} ments, in his victories, in his laws. Incumbent over the ten to the love-song of the Mocking Bird, as I at this mo- 
hension for their safets; but the most interesting, as well|| World, with one hand he strikes down kings, with the |} ne hy 5} ’ J q 
“i r satet! et Mor ving, as W l ether he prostrates the vevelationary monster; but in des- ment do. See how he flies round his mate, with motions 
as picturesque sight perhaps, is tha he ers issuing i strates 2 2 » , : sas : 
aS picturesque sisat vaps, 18 that of the miners issuing | : s : as light as those of the butterfly! his tail is widely expan- 


from the slit, im their mining dresses, (colored by a! 
solution ofthe red oxile of iron, of which some of the! 
veins contain a larce quantity,) with the dim lights in 
their hands, their theos streaked with mud, and almust as} 
red as their cloth: 

The principal pr «tb ieg of the Levantis copper oar, of that 
kinder ““d tae gry sulpiuret of copper; a large portion 
‘vom twenty to thirty percent. of pure 

avery small mine, it has been a very 


of Which ¢O .fatos 





troying anarchy he stifles liberty, and ends by losing his 
own upon the battle plain. 

Every man receives the recompense due to his own) 
works. Washington raises a country to independence—| 
ja retired Chief Magistrate, tranquilly yields up his spirit| 
under his paternal roof, amid the tears and regrets of his) 
countrymen, and the venerations of every land. Bona-} 
parte deprived a nation of her liberty; a fellen Einperor, | 
he is hurried into exile, where the dread of the earth) 
deemed him not sufficiently imprisoned under the ocean's | 


ded, h2 mounts into the air to a smalJl distance, describes 
a circle, and again alighting, approaches his beloved one, 
his eyes gleaming with delight, for she has already prom- 
ised to be his, and his only. His beautiful wings are 
gently raised, he bows to his love, and again bouncing up- 
wards, opens his bill and pours forth his melody full of 
exultation at the conquest he has made. 

They are not the soft sounds of the flute nor of the 
hautboy that I hear, but the sweeter notes of nature’s 


pronis: » Phe largest profit _aggee at any — jguard. As long as he stru:gies with the power of death, |" music. ‘The mellowness of the song, the various 
Was in uct cud september last, and amounted, inji@ Oe ae eee i ;||/modulations and gradations, the extent of its compas 
ray »eble > ‘ as s toc ek. be ye dare ne i 8, pass, 
enee te msl weve thousand pounds. ‘The num- tecble and enchamed as he is toa rock, Murope dare n 7 the great brilliancy of execution are unrivalled. There 
resign her arms. Ie expires—and this news, when pro- : 


ber of persous cmploved is about 200; viz. 200 men in the 
interior of the mine, «it 100 persons on the surface. 
The last visit paid to this wild scene was on a dreary 
evening atthe close of autumn; the rain fell heavily, a 
storm Was gathering on the waters, and the dark clouds 
swept huriedly along. ‘The murmur of the waves on the 
solitary beach is beautiful, but not here,—for it is mingled 
with the confused sound of voices, the clang of hammers 
far below, and the hissing sound of the steam issuing from 
the engine on the edge of the procipiee,—te look down 
Veich, was an animating yet fearful sight. It was the} 
ster conflict of man with nature, even in her rudest holds 
—the victory was his! On the’ right is a little building! 
called die countinghouse, where the aifairs of the mine 
are tramacted, and the adventurers meet to gine and 
share ther profits. It is seldom that man c4n blend 


in the samy hour full enjoyment of tae picturesque, a}; 


sumptuous roast, and a rich cheque on the banker at the 
close. The Wid expanse of the north sea, its heavy sound 
on the dark clifh, the clas of circling glas-es within, and 
the excited voice: dwelling on golden hopes and giorious 
speculations, make strange and beautiful harmony to the 
adventurer’s ear. “She rain continued to full piteously; 
the sheds in the downvard path offered a welcome shelter. 
The roofs of these sleds are fastened with chains, lest 
the wind should sweep hem away. At this moment the 
miners began to issue fiom the shaft near the edge of the 
s2a; ene by one they came, the candle feebly burning in 
each hand, theonly light that was now aboard. The pallid 














claimed at the gate of the very prlace before which the | 
conqueror liad issued his orders for so many grand catas-| 
trophes, neither stops or surprises the passenger—for what 
had the citizen to bewail! 

The republic of Washington still exists—the empire of 
Bonaparte is destroyed. It has passed away between the| 
first and second voyage of a Frenchman, who had found | 
a grateful and happy nation where he had formerly fought | 
for a few oppressed colonists. Washington and Bona-| 
parte issued from the bosom of a republic; born both for, 
liberty, the first was faithful, the second betrayed her; | 
their tate, according to their choice, will be different with | 
posterity.—The name of Washington will be spread With | 
liberty from age to age—-it will mark the commencement 
of a new era for the human race. ‘The naine of Bona-| 
parte will also be uttered by future generations—but it} 
{will be accompanied by no benediction, and will often| 
serve as authority for oppressors, both great and small. 

Washington was the representative of the wants, the, 
ideas, the knowledge, the opinions of his epoch; he Ses | 
conded instead of impeding the march of intellect: he! 
| wished to effect what it was his duty to efiect, the thing} 
;to which he was called; thence the coherence and per-| 
| petuity of his work. ‘This man who strikes us little, be- 
eause he is contined within just and natural proportions, | 
has confounded his existence with that of his country; his 

ory is the common patrimony of increasing civilization; | 
his fame rises like one of those sanctuaries whence flows! 
am inexhaustible fountain for the people. Bonaparte, 





is probably no bird in the world that possesses all the mu- 
sical qualifications of this king of song; who has derived 
all from nature’s self, yes, reader, all! 

No sooner has he again alighted, and the conjugal con- 
tract has been sealed, than, as if his breast was about to 
be reat with delight, he again pours forth his notes with 
more softness and richness than before. He now soars 
higher, glancing round with a vigilant eye, to assure 
himself that none has witnessed his bliss) When these 
love-scenes, visible only to the ardent lover of nature, are 
over, he dances through the air, full of animation and de- 
light, and, as if to convince his lovely mate that. to en- 
rich her hopes, he has much more love in store, he that 
moment begins anew, and imitates all the notes which na- 
ture has imparted to the other songsters of the grove.— 
Audubon’s Ornithology. 


j 
DSATH AND FAME. 
It has been said, emphatically, but with more of poetry 
than truth, that “death loves a shining mark.” ‘The ar- 
rows of the grim tyrant are ever directed with an impar- 
tialaim. ‘They pierce, alike, the weak and the strone—- 
the mighty and the humble. » With equal velocity they 
reach the proudest eminence, or divide the clouds of the 
darkest obscurity. No height is above, no depth below, 
their dread certainty. It is only as the “mark” is more 





“shining,” that the arrow’s flight is more observed. The 


memory of him whose life has been unadorned by anght of 





brilliant exploit, uncharacterized by chequered event, or 
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fices and weary step of these daring and successful men|) 2 , : t oepe : a . . : 
ofjered a striking contrast to the teartulness of the tempest, |; might equally have enriched the public domain; he hadjlunmarked by exemplary excellence may soon fade away 
: a é ning Contrast C icarit Ss U el hale S || i . oS RES, ES & ” A o ain Riga car ie . mae . “ 
with which many a bark.,was struggling. They were || to do with the most ciV ilized, the bras est, the most beil- from the minds of men, save W here it is cherished, deeply 
like the plantoms of the lost mariers in the Eastern || liant of the earth.—Whnat would have been the rank oc-|}and devotedly, but unobtrusively, in the hearts of the be- 
tale, which stern!y issue from the deen to wander round | cupied by him in the universe, had he blended magnanimi-|| reaved family circle, and embalmed by the tears of the 
ge a ee eer ; ; : \ s3m.an ike Washinse anno} ow fi ‘iends : ‘ . ‘ot 

the Golden Isle, for the thirst cf whose soil they had/ity with common heroism, and, like Washington, appoint-|/few fond friends. But the world knows nothing of the 
ed liberty the heir of his glory! loss Which has been sustained, and sheds no sympathizing 








: verished.—London Litcrary Gazelle. lags : , ; : 
i i ik: But this immeasurzble colossus did not completely en-|| tear with the mourners that are left behind. A few hours, 
\ e ss ae » twine his destinies with those of his contemporaries; ia perhaps, (afew days at the most,) glide by, and the grass 
WASHINGTON AND BONAPARTE, genius belonged to modern times, his ambition to days of|| grows above the remains of the deceased; and noone pau- 


We publish below the opinions of Chateaubriand, as}j yore; he did not perceive that the prodigies of his life sur-|} ses to enquire who moulders beneath; the wild brier may 
expressed in a work of his, of the great men of tre age.|| passed by far the value of a diadem, and that this gothic]! cluster, in tangled luxuriance, around the marble destined 
Coming from a French civilian, they will be read with in-|} ornament became him ill. Sometimes he advanced a//to perpetuate his name and fame; the damp moss may 
terest. step with the age; sometimes he retrograded towards the|| hide the chiselled ‘tory; and the incurious eye coldly 
If a comparison be instituted be~ween Washington and !! past; and whether he ascended or followed, the course of glances on the spot, shile not a hand is stretched forth to 
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! 
avert the ravages of time, or reecue from oblivion the | 
memory of its unconscious victim. 
Such bas been the fate of the great mass of mankind, | 
from the creation of the world until the present day; and 
such will it continue to be, through all ages to come. | 
To this general and sweeping destiny there have been nu- 
merous exceptions—many for good, many more for evil. 
Fame is not always honorable, and oblivion would be| 
sometimes a blessing, which the world denies. The page| 
which tells of the excellence of an Adrian proclaims, too, | 
the vices of a Nero; the trumpet that sounds the goodness | 
of an Alfred, rings the infamy of a Richard. When the 





snow-topped mountains of Switzerland resound with the | 


virtues of a Tell, the echo of the avalanches returns the | 
tyranny of a Gessler; and the spirit-stirring story which 
depicts, in colors of living light, the patriotism of a 
Washington, reveals in darkening shades, the treachery 
of an Arnold. It is well that it should be so, It is thus 


that before us are held (that we may mark and mistake not,) | a ministerial member, whose custom it was to rise, to- 


guiding stars to lead us to good, and beacon lights to warn | 
us from evil. 

and holier feelings of men: We may not all attain the | 
greatness, but we may emulate the goodness, which we) 
admire; and we may certainly avoid the ill which we 
deprecate and abhor. 


A SCENE AMONG LORDS. 
In the House of Lords, on the 18th ult. a very angry | 


debate arose, in the course of which the following alter-| 
cation arose between the Lord Chancellor, and the Duke | 
of Buckingham. We trust, after this, no one will pretend 
to compare in point of dignity and decorum, the British | 
House of Lords, with cither branch of the American Con- | 
gress. 
The Duke of Buckingham said, 
The members of his Majesty’s government might ima-| 
gine thatthe matter would end there--that an angry speech, | 
an angry debate, would satisfy the public mind. They | 
might gohome and indulge in their anticipation of minis- 
terial ease, and peaceful slumber, and happy dreams, but 
the spirit of the country would haunt those dreams not- 
withstanding that the noble and the learned lord on the 
woolsack should endeavor to dispel its appearance by his} 
quotations and potations, to the eulogy of himself and his| 
colleagues and the health of the minister of the day.) 
(The noble duke spoke under great excitement through-| 
out.) 
Several noble lords here rose to order, but gave way to 
The Lord Chancellor, who said—Just stop a while, and 





Forcible appeals are thus made, not mere- | 
ly to the selfish interests and prejudices, but to the purer || had addressed the house before him. For this debate, 


powerful was his memory,) found himself master of the 








Te, 


member having moved, that for the purpose of illustrating 
one of his arguments, an enormous mass of official docu- 
ments should be read, Sir Royle Roche, with the most 
profound and unaffected gravity, proposed that, as the 
clerk atthe table would not be able to get through the pa- 
pers before morning, a dozen or two of the committee- 
clerks should be called in to his assistance. ‘The docu- 
ments may be divided among them,”’ continued Sir Royle; 
‘cand as they can all read together, the whole will be 
disposed of in a quarter of an hour.” His speeches, on 
important topics, were prepared for him by Mr. Edward 
Cooke; and,as his memory was particularly retentive, he 
seldoin committed himself, except when he rose to utter 
original remark. One night, being unprepared with a 
speech, and yet feeling a strong inclination to deliver his 
| sentiments, he retired to a coflee-house, in order to mould 
‘them into the form of an oration. While engaged in this 
fruitless attempt, he was accosted by Sergeant Stanley, 











wards the close of a discussion, and deliver a long har- 
angue, ingeniously compiled from the speeches of those who 


however, he was in a situation to speak earlier than usual, 
having with great labor, produced an original composition; 
priorto the delivery of which, he had stepped into the 
coffee-house, in order to refresh his memory by looking 
once more through the manuscript. ‘This unfortunately 
for himself, he happened to drop, on retiring. Sir Royle 
snatched it up; and, after reading it twice or thrice, (so 
whole. Ilastening to the house, he resumed his seat, 
and delivered the speech with admirable correctness, to 
the unspeakable amazement and mortification of the pro- 
prieter, who, it appears, had not succeeded in catching 
the speaker’s eye. Meeting Stanley again at the coffee- 
house, in the course of the night, Sir Royle returned him 
his manuscript, with many thanks for what he was pleased 
to term the loan of it; adding, **l never was so much at 
a loss for a speech in my life, nor ever met with one so 
pat to my purpose; and, since it is not a pin the worse 
for wear, you may goin and speak it again yourself, as 
soon as you please.”’—London paper. 
THE TAILS OF COMETS. 

Ancient philosophers insisted upon a plenum. Newton, 
iowever, reversed the principle, and made all his calcula- 
tionsonthe presumption of a vacuum. Subsequent obser- 
vations, founded on the retarded progress of Encke’s 
comet, have, till retardation shall be explained and ac- 
counted for in another and a better manner, re-establish- 





leave the noble duke to me. (Hear, hear.) LT have met 
the noble duke in many places, but never in an alehouse. 
It must have been in an alehouse, or carabet, that lie scra- 
ped up the slang, with a specimen of which he has this 
moment thought proper, at my expense, to indulge your 
lordships. 

The Earl of Wiklow—‘Order, order, order.’ 

Lord Mansfield rose to order: 

The Lord Chancellor—Don’t take the slightest trouble. 
—I shall not notice him farther. 

Lord Mansfield was sorry, for the sake of the honor and 
dignity of the house, that the scene of which it had just! 
been a witness should ever have taken place—(hear, hear,) 
as it had, however, he hoped that the two noble lords who 
had becn actors in it would think no more of it, but allow 

‘the curtain to drop on it, without any explanation or 
counter explanation. He put it to the good sense of the 
house if this were not the better course.—(Hear, hear.) 

The Lord Chancellor—If the noble lord who has just 
interfered had taken me at my word, so much time would 





ed the hypothesis of a plenwm. 

Most astronomers have conceived, that the tails and 
beards of comets are no other than the atmospheres of 
those comets, illumined by the light of our sun. One 
comet, at least, however, has been observed in which the 
tail turned from the sun: and another has been scen, the 
nucleus of which got larger, and the tail longer, as it 
receded from it. Of these two, therefore, it may, per- 
haps, be safely asserted, that they derived their light 
from some body in the distant regions of space, and carri- 
ed that light intrinsically with them, as a balloon carries 
its fire. 

That comets may have different physical constitutions no 
one can doubt. Those which move in ellipses or para- 
bolas may belong entirely to our system; others with more 
extended orbits, may connect it with other systems, but 
those which move in hyperbolas may not only visit other 
systems, but never return again. 

Many comets have no visible nuclei. This does not 
prove that a nucleus does not exist. Myriads of things 











have been saved. 

The Earl of Wicklow—‘Order, order!’ 

The Marquis of Londonderry attempted to address the 
House, but was inaudible amid loud cries of ‘Order!’ 

The Lord Chancellor—The question is, am I allowed) 
toexplain? It is not fair, noble lords, to listen to an attack | 
upon me with patience and placidity, and cry ‘Order’| 
when I attempt to defend myself against that attack— 
(Hear, hear.) If I thought the noble duke meant, as a 
serious fact, the allusion he has thought proper to make) 
with regard to me, I should say that there never was any | 
thing uttered within these walls, or in any other assembly 
inthe kingdom, more destitute of foundation; but as I am} 
willing to believe that he merely indulged a jocular pro-| 
pensity, I receive it in the same spirit—(Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of Buckingham—Nothing more—I merely | 

meant a poctical allusion to Shakspeare’s Hamict.—(1m- 

mense laugliter.) 





ADVANTAGES OF A MEMORY. | 
It is related of Sir Royle Roche, that no man of his| 


day enjoyed more esteem, on account of his perfect urban- 
ity and amiable qualities in private life, or excited so 


much laughter by the oddities of which he was uncon-| 


sciously guilty in parliament. Of these the following 
are specimens:—He said, one night, during a stormy de- 
bate, that it was impossible for a man to be in two places 
at once, unless he was a bird ora fish! 


exist which we have no power to see, even with the high- 
est magnifiers. 

The origin of planetary light is distinctly understood; 
but did cometary strictly resemble planetary light, it 
would, doubtless, not have a sufficient power to penetrate 
through an atmosphere extending to the distance of 36 
millions of miles, and thence to so distant a body as the 
earth. An atmosphere so extensive, too, could, never 
permit the stars to be visible through it. 

From this and other data, I am inclined to suppose, 
that the light of comets may be intrinsic; and that their 
tails and beards may arise fromthe light residing in the 
nuclei; and thence be reflected, not on an atmosphere, but 
on the medium through which they pass. The transparen- 
cy of an atmosphere must be specifically dense. But 





An opposition’ 





that of ether isso astonishingly rare and subtle, that a 
| large portion of the universe becomes visible even to the 
| unassisted eye. 

\= 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





A TURKISH PIC-NIC, ON THE PLAIN OF TROY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLI8, 





DarDANELLES.—The oddest invitation I ever had in 
my life was from a Turkish bey toa fete champetre, on the 
ruins of Troy! We have just returned, full of wassail 
and pillaw, by the light of an Asian moon. 











the country where mornings were first made. The sun 
was clear, but the breeze wis fresh, and as we saton the 
ibey’s soft divans, taking coffee before starting, 1 turned 
|my cheek upon the window, and confessed the blessing 
lof existence. 

We were sixteen, from the ship. and our host was at- 
itended by his interpreter, the general of his troops, the 
\governor of Bournabashi, (the name of the ‘Turkish town 
|near ‘T'roy,) and a host of attendants on foot and horse. 
jback. His cook had been sent forward at daylight with 
the provisions. 

The handsome bey came to the door, and helped to 
mount us upon his own horses, and we rode off, with the 
;whole population of the village assembled to see our de- 
{parture. We forded the Scamander, near the town, and 
|pushed on at a hard gallop over the plain. ‘The bey soon 
overtook us upon a fleet grey mare, caparisoned with red 
trappings holding an umbrella over his head, which he 
\courteously offered to the commodore on cuming up. We 
followed a grass path, without hill or stone, for nine or ten 
| miles, and after having passed one or two hamlets, with 
|their open threshing-floors, and crossed the Simois, with 
ithe water to our saddle-girtis, we left a slight rising 
ground by a sudden turn, and descended to a cluster of 
\trees, where the ‘Turks sprang from their horses, and 
|made signs for us to distnount. 

It was one of nature’s drawing-rooms. Thickets of 
baush and willows enclosed a fountain, whore clear waters 
were confined in a tank, formed of marbled slabs, from 
the neighboring ruins. A spreading tree above, and soft 
meadow grass to its very tip, left nothing to wish but 
friends and a quiet mind to perfect its beauty. ‘The 
cooh’s fires were smoking in the thicket, the horses were 
grazing without saddle or bridle in the pasture below, and 
we lay down upon the soft, Turkish carpets, spread be- 


neath the trees, and reposed from our fatigues for an 
hour. 


The interpreter came when the sun had slanted a little 
across the tress,and invited us to the bey’s garden, hard 
by. A path, overshadowed with wild brush, led us round 
the little meadow to a gate, close to the fountain-head of 
the Scamander. (ne of the common cottages of the 
| country stood upon the left, and in front of it a large ar- 
bor, covered with a grape vine, was underlaid with 
cushions and carpets. Here we reclined, and coffee was 
|brought us with baskets of grapes, figs, quinces, and 
|pomegranates, the bey and his officers waiting on us them- 
|selves with amusing assiduity. The people of the house 
;|meantime, were sent to the fiel?-. ~ green corn, which 
| was roasted for us, and this with nuts, wine gerver- 
jsation, and a ramble to the source of the Simois, which 

bursts from a cleft in the rock very beautifully, whiled 
away the hourstill dinner. 

About four o'clock we returned to the fountain. A 
white muslin cloth was laid upon the grass between the 
edge and the overshadowing tree, and all around it were 
spread the carpet upon which we were to recline while 
eating. Wine and melons were cooling in the tank, and 
plates of honey and grapes, and new-made butter, (a 
great luxury in the Archipelago,) stood on the marble rim. 
The dinner might have fed Priam’s army. Half a lamb. 
turkeys and chickens, were the principal meat, but there 
was, besides, ‘ta rabble route” of made dishes, peculiar to 
the country, of ingredients at which I could not hazard 
even a conjecture. 

We crooked our legs under us with some awkwardness. 
and producing our knives and forks, (which we had 
brought with the advice of the interpreter,) commenced. 
|somewhat abated in appetite by too liberal a luncke The 
bey and his officers sitting upright, with their feet under 
them, pinched off bits of meat dexterously with the thumb 
and forefinger, passing from one to the other edish of rice, 
with a large spoon, which all used indiscriminately. It 
is odd that eating with the fingers seemed only disgusting 
to me in the bey. His European dress probably made 
the peculiarity more glaring. The fat old govenor who 
|sat beside me was greased to the elbows, and his long 
grey beard was studded with rice and drops of gravy to 
|his girdle. He rose when the meats were removed, and 
| waddled off to the stream below, where a wash in the 
clean water made him once more a presentable person. 

It is a Turkish custom to rise and retire while the 
dishes are changing, and after a little ramble through tie 
meadow, we returned to a javist spread of fruits and ho- 
;ney, which concluded the repast. 
| It is doubted where Troy stood. The reputed site is 
la rising ground near the fountain of Bournabashi, to which 
|we strolled after dinner. We found nothing but quanti- 
\ties of fragments of columns, believed by antiquaries to 


be the ruins ofa city, that sprung up and died Jong since 
| Troy. 























We mounted and rode home by a round moon, whose 
\light filled the air like a dust of phosphoric silver, The 
trees were in a glow with it. Our Indian summer night. 
beautiful as they are, give you no idea of an Asian moon. 

The bey’s rooms were lit, and we took coffee with him 
onc®: more, and, fatigued with pleasure and excitement, 

















The morning was such a one as you would expect in 


\got to our boats, and pulled against the arrowy current of 
‘he Dardanelles to the frigate —M. Y Mirror. 
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LOVE. 





BY F. W. THOMAS, ESQ. 





Love has a home in every heart~— 
A consecrated shrine— 

The natural and the schooled in art, 
Both hail him as divine 

One grects him with a smile,or nod, 

The other as a household god. 


Love hins a home in every heart— 
Yet, there are some who love, 
As though it came, but to depart, 
To rest not, but to rove,-— 
Ags bees that are for summer born, 
Woo the rich flower and fly the thorn. 


Love has a home in every heart, 
And there are some who love, 
As though it formed of life a part, 
And bless¢d them from above: 
A dream, which when awake, they keep, 
And yet they do not wake to weep. 


Love lias a home in Mary’s heart, 
"Twas Henry placed him there, 
And taught him many a wily art, 
And many a burning prayer; 
Happy Love! who would not be 
Nestling on that heart with thee. 


Love has a home in Wenry’s heart, 
“lwas Mary’s eye and smile, 

That struck him with the Parthian dart, 
She trembling all the while: 

Half fearless, and, yet, half afraid, 

He whispered to the blushing maid. 


Love has a home in every heart-- 
And ob! how happy they, 

Who, when they from their secret part, 
Throw not their love away,— 

But who receive for what they give 

A love, that bids their passion live. 





“ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE QUARTEROON. 
The Quarteroon, a poem. By the Rev. Anthony Ganilh. 76 pages, 
pamphlet. Cincinnati: 1834. 
This work has been lying upon our table for some 
time. It is a poemin English, written by a Frenchman 
—acatholic priest. we believe, and one of the professors 


inthe Bardstown Coilege. 

“The Quarteroon,” though neither striking nor beau- 
tiful as a poetical creation, has probably as many good 
parts as one ought in justice to expect, when acquainted 
with the facts of its authorship. In execution, likewise, 
it is in some respects very faulty; but for a production of 
ts length, itis fairly crowded with incident; and now-and- 
then the reader comes to a passage of what is respectable 
poetry, and would be fine, were it not for the badness of 
the rhymes, and roughness of the versification. The 
following extract is in point. The hero and heroine are 
traveling over one of the rich, flowery plains of the 
south, in which section of the United States is laid the 
ecenc. The sun is just rising. 

‘sBut soon a Jov’lier ray appears, 
Which all the wide horizon cheers, 
Shooting aloft, the quiv’ring beam 

Hath usher’d in a lucid stream, 

That, swelling, spreads its blaze’ on high, 
And soon invades th’ empyrean sky. 

The sun awakes, peeps forth and smiles, 
Whilst from his glance the night recoils; 
To form and color all things rise, 

To deck the earth or glad the eyes. 

The lowly herbs and tow’ring trees 

Put on their robes of green.—The breeze, 
Wanton with rest, begins to play, 

*Midst vines that hang in tassels gay. 
Refresh’d by vivifying dews, 

The blossoms shine with livelier hues, 
And feather’d songsters their hymns raise, 
To carol sweet the morning’s praise. 
Whilst the sun climbs meridian height, 
The couple from their steeds alight, 
Under the green roof of a bow’r, 

Adorn’d by every brilliant flow’r. 

Here, the crab-apple rose appears, 

In thousand blushing semi-spheres, 
Unmatch’d by all Arabia’s coast 

Or Persia’s fragrant vales can boast. 

The Jessamine, in yellow wreaths, 


Slowly, their giant buds unfold, 

Round which the bird of fairest dies, 

A living ruby, humming, flies 

In fanciful, capricious haste, 

Their sweet ambrosial stores to waste. 
There, might you see, with spiral grace, 

Bignonias tall the elm embrace, 

And ’midst their deep green foliage show 

Their op’ning cloves, in crimson glow. 

There the wild grape, in widest range, 

Does, oft, its hold, capricious, change, 

And, wanton, stray from tree to tree, 

Now, twisting round, in fitful glee, 

Its russet stem, anon, in clusters, 

Its leaves and flow’rets sweet in musters, 

Pouring upon the breeze’s wing 

The richest treasure of the spring. 

Humble, within the twilight made 

By the cool and propitious shade, 

The morning glory’s bell in trim, 

Expands forth its elastic rim, 

And, fearless of the suuny ray, 

Peeps from its cover at the day. 

Venus’s hair grows by its side, 

Waving, with mythologic pride, 

The purple stars and silken leaves, 

From which that soft name it receives; 

Whilst passion flow’rs, in christian guize, 

With sacred blood all spotted rise, 

Bud forth in mystic nails and thorns, 

Ina land which the semblance scorne, 

And each arbust in anxious clasp, 

For a support with tendrils grasp, 

Till each bough, wrapp’d in vernal bloom, 

Smiles thro’ a haze of rich perfume.” 








This picture must be acknowledged to be rich and gra- 


\| phic, roughly as it is drawn. It well describes the ador’-| 


ferous and flowery copse of the Louisiana country. We! 
do not give an analysis of the poem, in the first place, be-| 
cause we are not certain that we perceive the objects of | 
the author, or whether he had any, other than that of: 
writing a poem; and in the next, because we do not know 
that it is doing exact justice to an author, or his publisher, 
to tell his story for him, when his book, in which he tells| 
it himself, is for sale at our bookstores. We must say, 
however, in relation to the tale, that we think the leading, 
incident isone which would not be likely to occur, where | 
there was so inuch refinement as we are led to believe be- 
longed to the heroine. ‘The Quartcroon’’ consists of’ 
about twelve hundred lines, octo-syllabic measure, and! 
has a number of notes annexed. 
The principal poem is followed by ten or twelve minor | 
productions. The following, entitled the ‘Canticle of| 
Habacuck,” is probably the best of these. 


The Lord of Hosts from Teman came! 
Before him, like a sweeping flame, 
His glory spread his wondrous name, 
Until it reach’d from pole to pole; 

And at his glance the earth did cease to roll. 


He came and bow’d the heav‘aly height: 
In his right hand two beams of light 
Reveal’d the hiding of his might.— 
The pestilence before him went, 
And where he trod, the rocks by fire were rent. 
He stood; 
—The earth in travail groan’d, 
The trembling nations moan’d, 
While his almighty thunder 
Drove them asuncer.— 
Beneath his feet, the mountains, crush‘d, 
Swift, tow’rds the deep, in whirling fragments rush’d: 
And the Deep did rejoice, 
Utter’d his voice, 
And lifted up his hands on high.— 
—The sun and moon stood still i’ th’ sky; 
But, at the shining of his spear, 
Reel’d to and fro, with fear, 
And pass’d away.— 
—Threshing the nations in his wrath, 
Thro’ heathen lands the lord did cleave his path, 
And with his naked bow, 
Smote high and low, 
Till blasted nature sunk in woe.” 


WEW SCHOOL BOOK. 

Introduction to Picket’s Expositor; containing exercises in English ety- 
molugy, definition, and reading: being the sequel to the author's 
Spelling Book; and part Ist of the new Juvenile Instructor. By A. 
Picket, and J. W. Picket, authors of the American School Class 
Books, &c. Josiah Drake—Cincinnati—1834. 

That man who produces a good school book, in these 
days of innovation without scruple, and alteration without 


improvement, entitles himself to the thanks of the public. 








From ev’ry bough its odors breathes; 
And tulip trees, of firmest hold, 


The book now presented to parents, guardians and teach- 


AND SCIENCE. 381 
ee} 
ed in our presence, by a number of professienal teachers, 
who are of course, more competent than oureclves to pro 
nounce upon its merits. As school books are somewhat 
out of eur line, we will allow the authors to explain the 
‘ bjects of the work before as, by an extract from the pre- 
face. It has been got out in handsome style, for a scheol 
book, by Josiah Drake. 

From many years experience in teaching, we are con- 
vinced that a great national benefit would be obtained, if 
some effectual method could be devised for teaching the 
strict definition of words and thereby enabling children to 
comprehend the meaning of what they read. But this we 
believe cannot be done without some knowledge of the 
principles of etymology. 

Persons who have but a moderate acquaintance with 
the ancient or modern languages, are often led to compare 
modes of expression in those languages with corresponding 
terms in their own. And this practice carried only to a 
small extent, is not without its use; for it will, in a considc- 
rable degree qualify them to read with more exactness, and 
prepare them more fully for guarding against wordy so- 
phistry and superficial modes of thinking. 

We do not, however, mean to say that the study of the 
meaning of words should supersede the study of things; 
but we do mean to say, that a knowledge of the precise 
meaning of words will lead children to acquire a more 
correct and extensive knowledge of things than they other- 
wise could obtain. 

Our language is a compound language. And the ex- 
act meaning of our words, particularly our derivatives, 
cannot be taught, without tracing them to their proper 
sources. Nor is this task so difficult as many persons 
may suppose. Children can easily be led into it; and, if 
|properly directed, will pursue it with deep interest and 
| great benctit. But, say our teachers, and many of them 
respectable ones too, such a system cannot be introduced 
into our schools—there are no books constructed upon this 
plan--none which are adapted to the practical exercises 
of the school. ‘To obviate these objections, and in some 
measure to supply the defects complained of, this little 
manual has been prepared. 

In the arrangement of the words, we have placed the 
radicals first; then the corresponding words in other lan- 
guages, or the words from, or through which the English 
words have been derived,—-then the derivatives and their 
meanings in successive order,—accompanied with distinct 
explanations of the prefixes or affizes or both; all of which 
we have endeavored to exemplify somewhat as is done in 
the Latin and Greek languages, This process, though 
perfectly simple, induces attention, investigation and 
thought. 

One of the principal divisions of grammar is etymolo- 


|gy, by which term is meant the classifying of words 


which resemble one another in the modes in which they 
are written, and in the general meaning assigned to then. 
It is by this operation that we discover the relation which 
subsists between the different parts of speech, and by 
which we perceive that nice distinction in their meanings 
which so much aids us in expressing our ideas with pre- 
cision. 

Further to illustrate what we mean by etymology, let 
us trace the origin of the word disagreeableness;—ness js 
a noun affix, corresponding to the Anglo-Saxon nesse,— 
German niss (meaning state of being) a syllable which is 
to be found in some shape or other in all the Teutonic 
dialects;—dis (Latin dis, meaning asunder or apart,) a 
prefix of the same meaning as the English un, conveying 
the idea of negation or not;—agreeable, from the French 
agreable, of which able is an adjective affix, from the 
Latin habilis, which means having; a, a preposition in 
French, indicating at, as a plaisir, meaning at pleasure; 
—gre is the root of the word, and analogous to the Latin 
grat, the root of gratus, meaning, pleasing;—Hence the 
definition of ‘‘disagreeableness” is, ‘the state of not being 
agreeable.” 


PERIODICALS. 

“The Pearl,” Published at Hartford, Connecticut, un- 
der the editorial control of Mr. Isaac C. pray, jr., has just 
commenced its third volume. The Pearl is in mechani- 
cal execution equal to any periodical in the Union, and 
has among its contributors a number of writers of repu- 
tation—Mrs. Sigourney, J.G. Whittier, Isaac McLellan, 
Albert Pike, &c. The first number of the present volume 
is embellished with a well-engraved portrait of J. Fenni- 
more-Cooper, and consists entirely of original matter. 
Published weekly, at Three dollars per year, payment in 
all cases to be made in advance. 

We admire the punctuality with which the “Western 
Monthly Magazine” is issued. It is laid upon our table 
regularly on the first day of every month. The contents 
of the September number, are—Pride subdued; Ecclesi- 
astes; Universal education; Poetry—The deserted one; 
Sketches of Kentucky; Shells; Poetry—Genius—Ambi- 








ers, by the Messrs. Pickets, has been warmly commend- 


tion; Travels in hot weather; the days of my youth; &c. 
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BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


LACON JUNIOR: 


OR SHORT CHAPTERS ON MEN,.MANNERS AND LITERATURE 


CHAPTER XV. 


OR A LONG CHAPTER ON MODERN FRENCH LITER ATURE. 


Those who have formed their ideas of French litera- 
ture from the books of the last century, the ¢ ‘orneilles, || 
Racines, and Voltaires,—Gil Blas and Telemachus, can 
have but little’ conception of what it is at present. 
French literature under the kings, and French literature 
since the revolution, are two very different things. Since 
the latter period, the language has ac quired strength and |! 
copiousness. ‘To its former precision it has added quali- 
ties Which have hitherto been deemed strangers to it. It 
has enriched itself with fore acquisitions. It has 
Germanized itself, so to spe tie 1 
Revolution which overthrew the whode order of society in 
France, had wrought a similar change in the 
and literature. 
grande mesure Idioms which the 
French of a former period would have rebulés as extra- 
inontane, or extra-marine, are the 
of their revolutionary, or rather post-revolutionary de- | 
scendants. ‘The French no longer hate the English, e-| 
Bulwer says that the English no longer hate the French. 
Mecott, Byron, and Croc the have ina great measure supplan- 
ted Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. Boileau is no lon- 
ger the canon of taste. Shakspeare has extended his} 
magic rule over the French empire, and 


language 


bouleversees. 


“What England's mighty lion lost, her mightier swan shall gain.” 


Talma has made Shakspeare popular among the 
All this, it must be ackowledged, is a grand and rapid 
and important change, so much so that we know of no 
living literature that we could point to as more rich and 
varied than the Mrench. Look, for instance, 


Irench. 


at the 


. ’ ‘ ' 
and research of their periodical press—the ** Revue Fran-|| 
shall we! 
FNiil we 


France Where 
find works ol a similar kind on this orthe other side of the 
Atlantic to compare with them! 
deed, seems to be on the decline, and our own has not yet 
attained itsacwe; so thatthe french have a fair 
run ahead, we think, of all their 
us, however, fora moment, ¢ 
a little into 


pa 
caise,” and “La Literaire. 


field, and 
contemporaries. Let 
inpare them together, look 


the causes of their present condition, and 


endeavor to ascertain the probable results. 1| 


Spanish literature is, at present, at o low 
mind of the nation seeins to have . ed awry Ut its 
gold and silver mines—its empires of Peru and Mexico; 
ond no great moral resuscitation can ys expected so long 
as the country remains under its present wrete hed coun- 
cils; and Spain is, as it were, palsy-struck with poverty anc 
depopulation. 

Italy woke nobly from ner trance in the middle | 
ages, but she has sle pt again, and a great change must | 

take ‘ok ie in her government and political condition be- 
fore an ycan be looked for in her literature. 

German literature is slowly eating its way into all the 
ideas of the present perio 1, spiritualizing and enri ching 
the Freneh, rousing the dori: ie faculties of the | 


Coo, 


once 


“nelish, 


and mingling its mysticisims with the broad-daylight views | 


of our own ¢ country . Ce 

The present condition of English literature is some 
what peculiar. Ut reminds one of a worn-out 
whose throes begin to be less frequent, and send jorth 
more smoke than flame. Its poetry is, certainly, ina state 
of interregnum. No metrical monarch fills the throne. 
No English poet of the present day can compare with bead 
giants of the p ist. Since the death of Byron, the lights 
in the poetical horizon remind one of the stars that twin- 
kle in the heavens after the sun is gone. 


volear 10, 


We have much to hope for in this country from the 
youthiul spirit of our institutions, and the i:nmense eareer 
that is opened, and immense stimulus thst is given 
to our wants and wishes. The vast and ‘nm tields 
of the West seem butan emblem of tie ve-t and untrod- 
den fictds of mind that we may yet ho t in our power 
to conquer and subdue. Imagination Jost n contem- 
plation of the literature which a republic estiblished on 
this side of the \tlantie, in the full light at christianity 
and of the nineteenth century, w ith the frovated ! re 
of az : for its ‘guide, and ¢ ne cong egal lingune soft eS 
wlobe for its velucie, may be destined ty prow eve Hoke 
the present remarkavle and almost unpreeedcnted re- 
turn of almost all our men of genins to t r native coun- 
try-<is it not to be regarded as an omen of hia 'Y Conse- 


an evidence that they are b ‘ginning tn 
tee] the importance of the oecasion that is presented them, 
and are going to commence in earnest the erection of 
their country’s literary pyrainid? 

But to return tothe French, who seem to be rivalling 
us in literature as well as inthe freedom of their political 
institutions; to the I’rench, whose last great sun that has 
Jately ect, whose Lafayette was as much ours as theirs; to 
the French, whose present Chamber of Deputies remind 


quence: ! Js it not 


he would seein as if the | 


‘Toutes les anciennes idces semblent en| 


loy: il —— 


| 
naturalized favorites || = li 1D 





| 

\| 

| 

| . 

| in England, with as much importance as ever. 
| 


Mnelish literature, in-|! 





us of the dehanes. of ot our own revolution, while their lite- 
rary spirit ought to be an incentive to our own. 

We have always thought it to be regretted that Mira- 
beau’s speeches were Jost. In him, as far as we know , ap- 
||peared an entirely new orator among the French, anil 
almost the only man of modern times whom we 
should point to as the represer itative of Demosthenes. 

The thunders of that man’s eloquence shook the whole 
Jair of French politics, and disturbed the foundations of || 

jthe public mind to a degree that it may be said to feel 
iyet. All the fountains of the great deep were at once 
lbroken up, anda new order of things, new modes of 
‘thought, and new modes of expression, in fact, an entirely 
different, a revolutionary language succeeded. Then 
came the Dantons, and Robespierres, and lastly, Bona- |} 





parte! 
“The culf isthiek with phantoms, but the chicf 
Sits royal still!” 
At length he sunk, and a new literature, like the fresh 





|| vegetation on the exhausted crater 
lup on the ruins of the empire. 
| 


of Vesuvius, sprung 
CLAUDIUS, 
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| 

| Coxnert.—This eccentric individual is still flourishing 
There are 
but few persons who exercise a grenter amount of influence. 
By acertain numerous party he is regarded as the great- |) 
lest man that breathes within his 
| With the party we refer to, 
lest among the Sir Oracles. 


inajesty’s dominions. 
he is considered as the chief- 
Whatever proceeds from him, |! 
comes recommended to them as bearing the legitimate 
stamp of orthodoxy. ‘They consider him the first politi- 
cian and philosopher of the times,—whese dictates have 


spirit |! 


jar additional recommendation on account of their practi- 
jcability. 

| William Cobbett has been a conspicuous personage for 
||the last furty years. In 
during that period, 
ibeen heard. 


all the political storms, which, 
have visited the earth, his voice has 
One guiding impulse has been with him 
‘through all--a hatred of ex 
| objcet 


| 
land energies—the dis 


isting forms. One prominent 


has received the unwearying devotion of his time 
organization of churches and gov- 
ernments. ‘To him, on venerable on account of their 

antiquity, possess tity above the bubble that was 
I slow non the yesterday. Ie thinks with Bolingbroke, that 


| 
jhistory is a rep sitory of 


} 
| 
| 


no sine 


times past has but little applicability to modern occurren- 
Ife is for innovation. Ie would ape Hercules if he 


could—he would tear the tapestry from the walls of the 


ices. 


hh ouse of Lords, and then sweep the benches of lords and 
bishops, their lordships and divinities, forever from the 
He would root up rotten 


}apartment. boroughs, and 


| 
| 
f 
llsow the seeds of radicalism over the kingdom. He has 
dims been consistent in opposing ministers and subordinates. 

| sang a cheerful reqiue m tothe manes of C astlereach, 
| ate would like to perform the same service for the shades 
and Grey. 
} } 
| 


| 

lof Wellington 

lagi inst the shields of Huskisson and 
|! little love for Althorp or Brougham. 


Ife sent his lances quivering 
Peel, and has but 
His soul is the cen- 


{tre in which all extremes meet. He is radical in every 





j\thing,—in education and morals, in political creeds and 
| ecele iastical catechisms. Asa 


polit eal econor List. 





lihe has but little reverence for the doctrines of ’, Ricar- 
ldo, or Malthus. He makes propositions with & Selene: 
‘ond sustains them with ability. Woe to that inconsisten- 
lley which changes from him and not to him, for he is terri- 
idenunciation. Ife excoriates with the most poison- 
rcasm, and blights with the mest Withering satire. 

H 1 the f Canning, Cobbett wrote to George 

t be him that he was the only man whol! 


» the government from the ruin which was im-|} 


lipending. His Majesty thought differently; and he, who]| 
has forever fixed his name to turnips, was not vaised to]! 


e had jor a long time ke 
ixed upon a seat in parliament; 
y ortunity to rise in that 


the premiership. Hi 
and has at length an op- 
august body, and pronounce Mr, 
* in the midst of the unmusical noise caused by 
ithe banging of the ‘green door, occasioned by the exits 
of tory fugitives. But the radical member is immovable.— 
He stands, fixed in determination and unawed by frowns, 


and forthwith proceeds to demonstrate the ruinous conse- 


Speaker ’ 


error, and that the experience of 


pt his eye} 











— —= 
quences of governmental policy, and to suggest changes 
important to the welfare of the people. 


Cobbett is most scrupulously despised by dignified to- 
ries; but. however much they may scorn him, t iy must 
|acknowledge that he wields the quill fierce ly and dexter. 
jously. He has written immensely on education, morals 
jand polities. His passionate invective is too strong for r 
jhis judgment, and, consequent on this, it is a habit wi ith 
shim to overstep the boundaries of reason and prudence, 
Ele hates every thing but his own opinions, and over them 
|he watches with parental solicitude. Nothin g but an ex. 
traordinarily powerful intellect could ever have borne him 
| over the obstacles that he has surmounted in his onward 
jeareer. He sprung from an humble condition, and now 
(holds a seat in parliament, and has the satisfaction of 
|knowing that he has triuinphed over an abundance 
emies. 


| It appears from recent accounts that one of the Phan- 
|toms which have late] y haunted Cobbett’s brain, is an in. 


of Ireland by America! In his Reg 


of en. 


_ | vasion egister. the 
jprobabilities and dangers of such an invasion were set 
forth in alarming colors. Struck with the importance of 
this paper, the Manchester Repeal Unionists called a 
meeting, and resolved that it wasthe most important docu. 
/ment that hademanated from the British press for many 
years. They also resolved to petition parliament to have a 
| million copies of the invaluable | paper printed, and distri. 
| buted gratis all over the United Kingdom. 

| We fear the moon has been playing sad freaks upon the 
‘brains of transatlantic radicals. 


America invading Ire- 
Nand! Think of that, and then the sensitiveness of’ poli- 
ticians on the subject. Do you play the part of Demo- 
‘critus or Iferaclitus! Do you laugh at,or weep over, the 
ifollies of your species? 
| Cobbett, according to the course of nature, must die 
|soon; and we fear much that his Register will not long 
survive him. It will be buried in 


the coijin with him, 
and will know of no resurrection. 


, He has labored hard— 
| vil—and Fame, who 
|frequently coquettes those who deem themselves her es- 
| pecial ewiien,' 

‘Temple. and sic transit much 
lof the dust that great personages kick up in this world, 
| while perfurming the race from the cradle to the grave! 


ne has done much good, and more 


will forget to give his bust a niche in her 
Sic transit gloria mundi! 


Epvcation 1x Taz West.-—-The subject of Education 
has been for two or three years, and is at this time, ex- 
citing great attention in various parts of the Misssissippi 
Valley. Politicians have left their stumps, physicians 
their gigs, and practical teachers their desks, and have 
gone forth united to work upon the public mind. A ball 
has been put in motion, which we trust will long continue 
to a The first impulse was given to it in this city, 

e believe, by a number of intelligent : 


und spirited teach- 
sident Lindsley, of 
been exerted in its behalf. 
More recently the cause has received the assistance of 
the nervous and eloquent pen of pr 
jtre College; 


ers; and the energy and power of pres 
ithe Nashville University, have 





esident Young, of Cen- 
and it is well known with what power the 
subject was handled in this city, by our first men in point 
of talent and influence, at the last convention of the Coi- 
lege of Professional ‘Teachers. We 


shall publish m our 

|next, the speech delivered before the education convention 

at Mrankfort, in January last, by president Y oung. It is 

|strongly written, is replete with new and sound ide: s, and 
jtakes an enlarged view of the subject of Education. 

The annual m of the Kentucky 


‘tir 
eling 


Convention of 


| Professional Teachers, took place at Frankfort, on Wed- 

nesday, the Vith ult. After the execution of some pre- 
liminary business, it was resolved, “that a meeting of the 
| citizens of Frankfort be held this evening, for discussion 
! 


of the following cuestion: Does not this association owe it 
fo themselves and the public, to provide the means wherchy 


iteache rs may be examined, and, if found compelent, ré- 
ecive a Ms toma?” Inthe evening, the teachers present, 
and eitjuens of Frankfort, convened at half past seven 


jo’clock. Mr. J. Brown was called to the Chair,and Mr. L. 
Van Doren opened the meeting by an address on the sub- 
ject of Education, which is said to have been very appro- 
priate. The above question was then read and submitted 
for discussion. An interesting debate ensued, in which 
John Harvie, Esq., Messrs. R. A. Ferguson and B. B. 
Sayre,and the honorable J. J. Crittenden, participated. 








Adjourned.--Convention met again, Thursday, August 




















































































































































jects of this institution are so well known, that comment 


28th. After dispatching some preliminary business, the 
society passed the following resolutions, and adjourned to 
meet in Lexington, at the call of the Executive Commit- 


tee. 


Resolved, That the executive committee be instructed 
to secure for the next meeting of the Convention, ad- 
dresses from distinguished and talanted gentlemen on the 
subject ef education, and their general co-operation in its 
behalf. 

Resolecd, That the executive committee be instructed 
to issue a circular address as soon as practicable to all the 
teachers in the state, inviting and urging their attendance 
onthe next general convention of teachers. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be directed to 
consider and adopt the best means of raising the business 
of education to the character of a profession. 





We have given the principal items only of the proceed- | 
Other business was transacted, | 
of which a full report appears in the Frankfort papers. | 
We know something of the Kentucky character; and feel 
confident, that if the citizens of our sister state only take | 
hold of the subject in a spirit of unanimity, they will ac-| 
complish much for the cause of Education. 


ings of the Convention. 


In our own city, we shall soon have an Intellectual Ju-| 
bilee. The third session of the ‘Western Literary In-| 
stitute and College of Professional Teachers,” will com-| 
mence here, on the first Monday in next month. The ob- 


is unnecessary. ‘ihe principal ones are thus briefly stated 
in the annual circular of the Local Executive Committee, | 
just published:—“T’o organize the profession in the Valley 
of the Mississippi, so as to bring together the members | 
of the society, as often as practicable, and thus unite 
ikem in one common object; to promote the diffusion of 
useful information on subjects connected with Education; 
to improve the present systems of instruction by a mutual 
exchange of such opinions or plans among the members 
as tay be deemed useful or practical; and to induce the! 
establishment of Institutions of learning for the purpose | 
of preparing those, who may be looking towards the bu- | 
siness of instruction, for the exercise of their profession, | 
with benefit to themselves and to society.” 


The lectures named below, will form a part of the ex-| 
ercises at the ensuing meeting of the College:—1. On the} 
mora! character and influence of Teachers. 2. That the 
Classics and Mathematics ought to form no part of a 
scheme of general education in our coumtry. 3. The in- 
‘uence of the regular study of the Bible on intellectual 
and moral improvement. 
ing the Languages. 5. The application of principles to 
practice in the various departments of Physical Science. 
t. Anatomy and Physiology as a branch of study in 
Schools and Academies. 7. The proper method of teach- 
ing Geography and History in connection. 8. Constitu- 
tional and Criminal Law, asa branch of study in Schools 
and Academies. 9. On College Discipline. 10. The 
nature and moral infuence of Music. 11. The advanta- 
‘wes to be derived from Institutions, to prepare teachers 
jor the exercise of their profession. 

It is to be hoped that the attendance of teachers through- 
out the Mississippi Valley, willbe general. In the mul- 
titude, we are told, there is wisdom. We hope unanimity 
may be found likewise. Without it, nothing, or but little, 

With it, the results of the effurts 
now making, may be great. 


ean be accomplished. 





Miss Marrirseat.—The August number of Littcll’s 
Museum is embellished with a hkeness of the authoress of 
{]lustrations of Political Economy.” The lady is re- 
presented sitting at a grate engaged at the very domestic 
occupation of cooking. Her body is inclined towards the 
tire, and in her right hand she holds the handle of a sauce- 
pan. This attitude makes a tine opportunity for a familiar 
kitten, who has taken advantage of it, by climbing to the 
lady’s neck, to purrits melody in the immediate proxim- 
ity ot the earof her mistress. 

There is nothing like a friend at court, is an old saying; 
and we will add, that, to the success of an author, there is 
nothing like establishing a friendship with a critic. The 
applause of critics, like christmas sweetmeats, is given 
only to favorites. Beyond the Atlantic, atory writer will 
be scourged in the Edinburgh, and caressed in the Quar- 
terly Review—and a vice versa fate meets the whig 
writers. The radicals have the Westminster to them- 
selves, and in its pages, authors are “slashed” or “‘plas- 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


tered” agreeably to the color of their politics. There are 
many Mac Grawlers in the seat of judgment. 

Frazer’s Magazine, from which the likeness referred to 
above is taken, is a staunch and undeviating tory periodi- 
cal. Miss Martineau has the sin of radicalism upon her, 
and she is, therefore, a legitimate mark for the shafts of 
malignity or satire, with all the immaculate tories. Itis 
lamentable that the judgment of men cannot act indepen- 
dently of partizan feelings. It is manifest, that when 





jcriticisms are instituted, cannot be reached. 
\duct is peculiarly contemptible, when the common civili- 
ties of life are sacrificed to baseness and malignity. A 
distinguished lady, who has familiarized the dry prin- 


‘|is shaking the very foundations of time-stricken errors, is 


|| lung remain a question, if such feelings as prompted the 
! proprietors of this work to endeavor to satirize Miss Mar- 


\of by foreign critics as a lively production, something 


4. The best method of teach- |} 


improper feelings actuate a critic, the object for which 
i That con- 


ciples of political economy, and who has accomplished 
much in facilitating the advance of that revolution which 


| . . . . 
‘ere represented in a manner which must excite the ridi- 
} . ° 

icule of tory dunces, although it must aweken the con- 
| — 

\tempt of every honorable individual to whatever party he 


| . 
jmay belong. Is the age of chivalry gone! 


This cannot 


|tineau in this way, are suffered to pass unvisited by the 
a of every worthy member of society. These feelings 
respect neither man nor woman, honor nor gallantry. 





Mrs. Trottore.-—Mrs. Trollope has enriched the lite- 
rary world by the contribution of another work, entitled 


\**Belgium and Western Germany in 1033.” It is spoken 


‘after the manner of her Domestic Manners, &c. Its 
satire isnot so broad and bold as that other verits ble work, 


|inasmuch asthe ‘old woman” never erected a turko-mag- 
inifico establishment on the banks of the Rhine, as she did 
on the banks of the Chio, and, tierefore, had not the same 


| rankling desire for satisfaction. 





Lrona or Atruens.--Mrs. A. Drake, the authoress of 
ithis tragedy, takes a benefit, in the character of Leona, 
on Monday evening next. We hope the lovers of the 
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TRANscRIPT OF NEWS.—The Providence Railroad is 
now finished to the edge of Canton, 14 miles from Boston. 


Three spurious half eagles were taken by the receive- 
ing Teller of the Philadelphia City Bank, on Saturday of 
last week. 


The Little Rock Advocate of 8th August, in confirming 
the report ofthe death of Gen. Leavenworth, adds that Lt. 


McClure, of the Dragoon corps, had also died of the same 
disease. 


The Worcester Spy contradicts the report that the 
members of the Masonic Lodge in Sutton had voted to dis- 
band and surrender their charter. 


A late Mobile paper says:—‘* For the last 42 days we 
have had thunder and rain in this city, without the inters 
mission of more than one day at the time, and with the 
exception of only four days in all. Our streets are so 
clear of filth, that the water which courses down the 
gutters is pure and limped.” 


Mr Elliot, who was to have ascended from Philadelphia, 
accompained by a lady, has proved a failure. Sufficient 
gas could not be generated to lift them—not even Mr EF. 
The people became enraged, pulled down the balloon, and 
quietly cut it into pieces. 

The N. Y. Transcript has the following about theatri- 
cals:—-James Wallack arrived yesterday in the George 
Washington—we hope, for a long engagement. The 
London Morning Chronicle says that the Woods have been 
engaged for the season at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
which both arc under Mr Bunn’s management. Charles 
Kemble was intreaty with Mr Bunn. Sheriden Knowles 
was to sailon the Ist of August. Mathews was to sail 
on the 15th. Miss Philips is expected in the Ontario, 
which is now due. ‘The Park Theatre, we hear, has 
been thoroughly repaired, and the new decorations and 


scenery are said to be superb. Every thing promises a 
brilliant season. 


Printed handbills, twcatening assassination according to 
the oath the party have taken, to all who may testify in 





\drama will not be unmindfu) of the occasion; but show at 
lonce their admiration of this production of one who is 
| identified so intimately with the cause of the fine arts in 
\the west, and their estimation of the paramount histrionic 
| powers of the actress. 





Tom Moonre.—Moore has at length brought his Trish 
| Melodies toaclose. This will be a source of regret to 
|hisadmirers. ‘The little Irish bard has sung a great deal, 
jand has never palled the public taste. Thisof itself isa 
ihigh recommendation. We think Byron spoke truth when 
|he said, that it was mainly on account of his Melodies that 
posterity would honor the name of Moore. Individuals 
|have occasionally written songs that would be creditable 
to any poet, but none of the present, and perhaps of no 
|preceding century, have written so much that the lovers 
lof music would lament to have destroyed. 





Livrrrary Prewivus.—The Boston Galaxy, from 
which the excellent prize tale in our last was copied, of- 
fersa second premium of fifty dollars for another tale. 
Also, twenty-five do!lars for the best original poem, and 
ithe same sum for the best article npon a humorous subject. 
| We haven't time to write ourselves, but recommend that 


|was anEinglishman. Cf course he wasa humor-ous sub- 
ject. 

The Galaxy is an admirably conducted paper, and 
abounds with loca] news. ‘hose who wish a paper from 
Massachusetts, could not do better than send for it. 





Lirret.’s Museum.—The August number contains an 
‘outline portrait of Miss Harriet Martineau. The con- 
itents are as fullows:—-Cousinery’s travels in Macedonia; 
Italian insurrection of 1831; Souvenirs d’un Sexagenaire; 
Autobiography of the emperor Jehangueir; Sir James 
Mackintosh’s revolution of 1638; A Scotch father’s ad- 
vice to his son; Jacobite memoirs of the rebellion of 1745; 
Peter Klaus; Sketches of Indian society—the Baba 
Logue; Scan. Mag.; Jacob Faithful; Memoirs of Cha- 
teaubriand; To an old house clock; A chapter on flogging; 




















Miss Harriet Martineau; Life of Sir John Moore. 








ithe last-named article be upon Dr. Johnson. He was} 
}more full of humors than any thing else we wot of, and! 


Court against their accomplices, were posted up in Boston 
and Charlestown, last week. 





WEEKLY RECORD. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 4th inst., in Campbell County, Ky., by the Rey. 
Mr. Spillman, Mr. John D. Lovell, of this city, to Miss 
Ellen B. Hamet, of the former place. 

In Fulton, Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Brainerd, Mr. Horace Strout, to Miss Emily 
Agnew, daughter of Mr. 8S. M. Agnew, of Fulton. 

On the 2d inst., at Jeffersonville, Ind., by the Rev. Mr. 
'Wumphreys, Mr.'l’. Twichell of this city, to Miss Rebecca 
|B. Greene of the former place. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, on the 23rd instant, Capt. 
John Scudder, formerly of this city, to Miss Rebecca Per- 
rine, daughter of M. Perrine, Esq., of Monmouth county, 
| New-Jersey. 

In Columbus, on the 23th instant, by W. T. Martin, 
Esq. Mr. Joseph Maper, a Revolutionary pensioner, to 
Mrs. Eieanor Swordon; each seventy-three years old, and 
only three months difference in their ages, 

‘*Now we must totter down, John, but hand in hand 

we'll go, 


And we'll sleep together at the foot, John Anderson 
my Joe.” 









































DEATHS. 





|| On Thursday, the 4th instant,in the 41st year of her 
age, Margaret Amelia, consort of Mr. Alexander Mc- 
‘Grew. Jn the death of this lady, society has lost one of 
‘its brightest ornaments,a found husband a kind and en- 
\dearing wife, and her helpless children one of the most 
‘affectionate and devoted of mothers. Endowed by nature 
with a mind of the highest order, she was able to distin- 
'guish and appreciate every condition of life. Though for 
‘| many years a resident of this city, the circle of her ac- 
quaintance was limited, and to the few who enjoyed it, 
the recollection will be forever cherished. Her home 
was the place of her affections, for there were centered 
her ‘‘houshold gods.” 

On the 2nd instant, at the residence of her mother, 
near Lebanan, Ohio, Mrs. Ann V. H. Lawrence, consort 
of B. W. Lawrence, of this city. 

*,* Total number of interments in the city burying 
grounds, for the week ending September 3rd, twenty- 
six. Of these, three were by cholera, and thirteen were 
children under three years of age. 











